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contempt for what it envied. Sir Henry Bulwer knew the Haggards
were good stock, who bred the type of "an officer and a gentle-
man" to be depended upon to adhere rigidly to duty; dependability
was a preferable quality in the imperial service to the self-seeking
brilliance of a son of democracy.

Bulwer had no cause for disappointment in his choice of a
junior secretary. During the voyage he evidently measured young
Haggard as exceptionally capable, normally ambitious, and a
glutton for work. He therefore gave him plenty to do, and on
arriving at Cape Town, Haggard was "getting on all right,
though my position is not an easy one." Finding himself "re-
sponsible for everything, and everybody comes and bothers me,"
he realised that he was doing the work of a private secretary, and
though he had not been so officially appointed, he supposed himself
virtually holder of that office "as nobody else has appeared."

But Bulwer was an experienced administrator, and knew how
to train apt material. Haggard's elder sister, with sisterly frank-
ness, found her brother at this time inclined to be conceited. He
was "a tall young fellow, quite six feet, and straight, blue-eyed,
brown-haired, fresh-complexioned, and not at all bad-looking."
The Zulus called him "Indanda", meaning "one who is tall and
pleasant-natured." He was quick to observe and learn whatever
interested him, conversed easily, and soon learned to make a
speech when necessary. He had an instinct for thoroughness,
liking to understand any country or society in which he found
himself, and he applied himself as diligently to study South
Africa, its peoples and problems, as afterwards to the study of
agriculture in East Anglia. Finding himself "getting on all
right," he probably acquired the superior air of conscious
efficiency frequently found in competent junior officials. With
wisdom his chief taught him a tactful lesson, calculated rather to
encourage than to damp his zeal, but conveying the warning that
the rewards of promotion were only to be won by patient and
persistent service. Haggard was kindly told that he would not
be private secretary, not because he lacked in competence or
assiduity, but because a man senior in age and experience was
required for the post. Haggard professed to his people to be "not
in the least disappointed", and realising the responsibilities of the